VISITORS
This fact is one which few of us care to understand. When
we visit we are so elated by the warmth of our greeting that
we sometimes lose our heads. We do not realize that the
thirstiest of parched people can soon drink their fill and
become indifferent to the most exquisite spring that ever
splashed water upon dry tongue. And so we stay until yawns
drown the smiles, until toes begin to wiggle unseen in the
shoes of our hostesses, until some stealthy glance is inter-
cepted upon its way to the clock or until by accident we
discover host and hostess in frowning consultation together.
Then, from tumultuous happiness, we sink at once to despair,
leap to our feet, and, in a frenzy which must arouse appre-
hension in those we least wish to alarm, dash away at top
speed from a house which has become intolerable. What!
Has our coming aroused no pleasure at all? Has the delight
they showed been a sham? Crash goes all our joy. There-
after, however much we may wish to visit those friends, we
shrink from doing so. In our bones, although we may com-
plain loudly of hosts and hostesses, and say they are dull,
unkind, or self-engrossed, we feel the shame of our own
failure, and know that for once at least we have stayed too
long.
Therefore I repeat that the ideal visitor is a person who
knows by some piercing intuition, some alarm-clock of the
heart, exactly when to walk into a house belonging to others,
either as a most agreeable surprise or in response to invitation,
and who, having briefly given his or her best, says 'Now I
must go/ and goes that instant. Once she is on her feet she
should not dally: it is better that she should leave her hosts
unsatisfied than that she should inflict a surfeit upon them.
Let the car be started, the train caught, or the front gate
slammed five minutes or an hour or a week too early, rather
than the same quantity of time too late. Anything is to be
preferred to an inquest upon her welcome.
And yet the going must not be done too abruptly, either;
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